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MR. RADENBERG: Today is January 24, 2002. 
I'm Paul Radenberg of the Fire Department's World 
Trade Center Task Force. I'm currently at EMS 


Battalion 20. The time is now 1534. 


Q. I'm conducting an interview with -- 
A. Paramedic Camille Marroncelli, Battalion 20. 
Q. This interview is regarding the events of 


September 11, 2001. Could you begin with when you were 
assigned. 

A. Actually, we were assigned -- we got on to 
the West Side Highway as the second plane hit the 
second tower. We had just gotten on to the West Side 
Highway from the Cross Bronx and my partner was -- he 
was monitoring the radio. I was trying to get through 
traffic going down there. He said a second plane hit 
the second tower. We hit a lot of traffic going down 
there so we were delayed. Our response time was 
delayed. 

We finally arrived down there and we took 
West Street going down. It was clear, the West Side 
Highway was cleared from, I think it was 79 Street when 
they shut it down, so we were clear all the way down, 
going straight on down. As soon as you could see the 


towers from the highway, as soon as we could -- we got 
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them in our eyesight, we could see that they were both 
burning. We kind of both wondered what we were driving 
into at that point. 

We got down, like I said, we went down West 
Street and we got down as far as, I'm not sure, we were 
probably around maybe 6, 7 blocks from the towers. I 
don't know exactly the cross street location that we 
were at, but there were maybe 10 ambulances down there 
before us, but most of them were Metro Care units and 
Hatzolah units were down there. There was maybe two or 
three other Fire Department EMS units down there. 

There were no Lieutenants, no bosses, we 
couldn't find anybody. We pulled up right where all 
the other ambulances were. Unfortunately, they were 
all facing the towers. I thought it was kind of odd 
that they would be facing the disaster. In the event 
that we had to get out, they had no egress. 

Finally one of the bosses pulled up. I don't 
even remember what his name was. We were trying to get 
organized and he asked who was the senior person. It 
happened to be me there. I have a lot of years on the 
job. He stated to me that you are in charge of staging 
and triage. I said okay, fine. I had done some mock 


drills when I had been a boss in '95 in Manhattan and I 
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had no problem with taking command of staging. 

I just directed all the units to get in the 
vehicles and turn them around so we would be facing 
away from the towers. We were in the process of doing 
this and that's when the first building came down. 

Most of the people that were in the ambulances trying 
to move them just continued driving up West Street. I 
was on foot. 

I jumped into the back of a Metro Care 
ambulance, as a matter of fact, and directed the driver 
to just drive, but what happened at that point was that 
the cloud that came up West Street, it just engulfed 
the vehicle, so we had to stop. Unfortunately for me, 
they left me in the vehicle. Everybody was scared. It 
was just everybody was so frightened, it was like 
survival of the fittest at that point. 

When I was able to finally get out of the 
vehicle, you still couldn't see, because it hadn't 
dissipated that much. It kind of like shuffled along 
until this cloud dissipated and you kind of jumped into 
action, because it was pretty hard to miss a paramedic 
on the back of your uniform. Everybody was coughing 
and couldn't see. I kind of sort of directed people to 


the ambulance units that were there. I directed them 
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to get all their sterile water, take it out and kind of 
showed some of the people how to irrigate their eyes 
and stuff and gave people direction, tried to elicit 
bystanders to help and so on and so forth. 

I had to separate from my partner. I don't 
know where he went. We were just like -- everybody was 
in a fog at that point. Maybe 5 minutes had passed and 
I got my partner and we were trying to make some 
semblance of order. Look for a supervisor, find out 
what was going on, what we needed to do, where we 
needed to be. 

Shortly after the first building came down, 
the second building collapsed, but at that point we 
were further up West Street, because we had moved from 
the first collapse, so we did the same thing. We got 
into the ambulance and we drove further up West 
Street. I don't know. We were there. It was just a 
lot of -- it was madness, it was confusion and it was 
-- I'm sorry, because it's -- 

We were directed at that point, not really at 
that point, but a while later, because there was just 
nobody to kind of give us orders where to go. When 
things settled a little bit they directed everybody to 


go to Chelsea Piers. So all the units went up there 
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and that's when they -- I mean we sat there. We sat 
there and we didn't do anything because there was no 
way for anybody to do anything. We couldn't near the 
buildings, we couldn't get near the rubble because of 
the smoke and the fire and everything else that was 
going on, so we just -- it was just a feeling of 
feeling helpless at that point. 

Everybody was eager to do stuff, but there 
was nothing really to do on our end. From what I 
understand from speaking with people afterwards, people 
who were on the other end had transported patients and 
so on and so forth, but we didn't have any patients 
until very much later on, when we transported some 
firefighters, but that was not until like when the 
third building fell, which was way later on. 

Q. About 5 o'clock? 

A. Yes. 5 o'clock. It was in the evening, but 
from the point that the second tower collapsed until 
that point, we were down in Chelsea Piers. I mean they 
brought us into -- near Stuyvesant High School. I 
don't remember what time it was. Maybe sometime in the 
afternoon they brought us down there and they made us 
sit there in case we needed to -- as I said, we wound 


up transporting 5 firefighters. They had minor 
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injuries. 

I don't know what else to tell you other than 
that it was very unorganized and it didn't get 
organized even into the evening over there with who was 
going to do what and how they were going to transport 
the patients and any kind of organization. They said 
set up Chelsea Piers at that point as a disaster area 
and it was like a mock hospital and they had everything 
and anything you needed in there, but still it wasn't 
being utilized, because we couldn't get anybody out 
from the towers and what not. 

Other than that, I don't know what else I 
could tell you that would be helpful with regard to 
what happened. I'm probably missing stuff because I'm 
not -- maybe there is stuff that I don't want to 
remember. I don't know. It was -- as time goes on -- 
it's been what, almost 4 months now. 

Q. 4 and a half months. 

A. 4 and a half months now, but it's still very 
hard to talk about it, because it's just -- especially 
with people on this job that have -- I don't know. I 
was born and raised in New York and I grew up when they 
were building the towers. We used to travel to Staten 


Island when I was a kid and we used to take the FDR 
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Drive down to where the ferry is and that's where we 
used to take the ferry and as a kid I grew up with 
watching these things being built. 

Just the whole idea of those things coming 
down, it's still to this day it's very disturbing. 
It's still pretty -- I mean I know it happened, but 
when I go down to the city, it seems like almost like 
you are in a dream. I'm in a dream when I see that 
they are not there. So to talk about it is difficult. 
I never thought that I would be a part of such a bad 
part of history in this country. 

I mean on the job, it's a hard job sometimes, 
and I'm part of a lot of the things that happened 
because I help people. That's a good thing. Maybe I 
was able to help somebody. That's good. But to be 
there and to not have been able to do anything because 
of the situation, it was very disheartening, because 
you train for a long time to be there at a time when 
you are most needed in a disaster. 

Unfortunately it was beyond anybody's 
control, what you could and couldn't do. I have been 
to all these drills and it's just very different when 
it's real. It's just everybody, like everything goes 


out the window and people just -- I mean because of the 
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extent of that catastrophe, how big it was, there were 

just so many people that couldn't make any sense of it, 
let alone act. It was just -- mentally and emotionally 
it was that disturbing, that it was so hard to kind of 

like get your thoughts together. 

You react because it's second nature on this 
job and that's the only reason why people -- a lot of 
people rose to the occasion, because it is second 
nature. If you stood there and really had to think 
about what you had to do, you would have been more 
paralyzed than you were, because that's the time to act 
and not contemplate. Later on it's going to really 
kind of -- you contemplate it and it just becomes very 
disturbing; all the images and the images that we saw 
when we got down there; people jumping out of the 
building and it just seemed very unreal, but it wasn't, 
unfortunately. It wasn't unreal. 

Q. Who were you working with that day? 

A. I was working with Richie Natal. 

Q. Is he an EMT? 

A. He's a paramedic. 

Q. When you first got down in the area, you said 
you were like about 6 blocks north of the Center on the 


west side. Do you remember what, aside from the 
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ambulances, do you remember any other buildings that 
were around there, that might be like a landmark? 

A. No, no. All I saw were ambulances and fire 
trucks and apparatus and police cars and that's all I 
was like concentrating on, with all that excitement, 
because you get very caught up in the adrenaline. You 
just get very caught up with what is going on. Things 
that aren't really -- and I guess it was, things on the 
periphery really weren't important, because you had 
these two huge structures in front of you that were 
just -- that's where your eyes were. All eyes were on 
those buildings. You just couldn't take your eyes off 
those buildings. So whatever was around me, I really 
couldn't tell you. 

Q. The other Department ambulances that were in 
the area, did you recognize anybody that was part of 
the crews from those units? 

A. From the voluntaries? 

Q. No, from the Department, the EMS ambulances. 

A. Yes, there was one of the Battalion 15 
units. I think it was 15 Boy was there. There was 
another medic unit there, but I don't remember who they 
were. I don't remember them at all. They might have 


been from Queens or something, but there was definitely 
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another -- because a lot of people from the station 
were assigned. Maybe we were one of the first arriving 
units down there because we volunteered. 

My partner Richie is a bit of a buff. He was 
like let's go, let's go. I was like all right, let's 
go. Not to think that it would be something as 
catastrophic as this. A lot of Jacobi units were 
there. As I said, the only one that I recognized was 
this other unit, 15 Boy. It is an EMT unit. 

Q. The Lieutenant that arrived there, you said 
you didn't recognize him at all? 

A. No, I don't remember who it was. 

Q. Any idea where he went after he put you in 
charge of staging and triage? 

A. I have no idea. It was just, it seemed like, 
because there was so much to do, because everybody was 
just running around like chickens without heads. There 
was no semblance of order. It was trying to get people 
to -- a group of people to do the same thing for the 
same purpose, because it was very hard to get people 
organized. 

They kind of parked their vehicles there and 
I don't know where they went, these people, so we had 


to get them to like -- because you couldn't move this 
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vehicle unless this vehicle was -- do you know what I'm 
saying? So we are trying to get everybody to move 
their vehicles. 

Q. All blocked in? 

A. Yes. They were all facing the towers. If we 
had patients, we need to be going in the other 
direction. But no, I don't know where he went. He had 
his hands full, as did everybody else at that point in 
time. 

Q. Anything else you would like to add? 

A. No, other than I don't know, I think that 
there are a lot of the EMTs and paramedics that were 
down there were -- had every good intention. This is 
what we go to school for. This is what we train for, 
to take care of the sick and injured, and 
unfortunately, we were utilized, but not to the effect 
that we wanted to be, because circumstances that were 
beyond our control, but we were there ready and willing 
to serve and I think that for myself, being down there 
as early as I was and seeing the whole thing transpire 
before my eyes, if we could have done more, we would 
have. 

I think that a lot of times we are just not 


given the credit. Just being there and having to 
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experience something like that. People should get 
credit for that. Nobody should have to see something 
like that in their lifetime. It doesn't leave you. It 
stays with you. Hopefully people use it in a good 
way. Something good could come out of this, the way 
people view things, then it wasn't all in vain. 

Unfortunately we lost a lot of people, the 
Department lost a lot of people and the world in 
general lost a lot with that event. Especially the 
people in New York. Especially people that are native 
New Yorkers, that grew up in the city and feel like 
they helped to make the city what it is today. 

So it's part of like your -- it's your home. 
You feel like you were violated. You take it 
personally. I took it personally. I think a lot of 
people that don't live in New York that feel as they do 
for the city. There is a lot of people that work for 
the city. Civil servants. Obviously we love our jobs, 
because it's not the best paying job in the world, but 
there is more to jobs than being the best paying job in 
the world and when you are a civil servant in New York, 
I mean there are a lot of people in New York that you 
have to take care of. 


That's part of what I guess the love for the 
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city is, just being there to do what you are supposed 
to do when you are called upon. I think everybody that 
was from this Department, from EMS did their job and a 
lot of people did above and beyond their jobs. 

MR. RADENBERG: Time is now 1554. This will 


be the conclusion of the interview. 


